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Foreign Secretary was duly impressed with the
important progress that had been made in so short a
time, and held out hopes of an understanding. " Please
repeat to Lord Palmerston the substance of our con-
versation," he said. " We can discuss the matter
together again, for we shall meet in London in a few
days." Lord Clarendon made it clear once more that
the British objections were political. Britain felt that
the cutting of the canal would give Egypt such import-
ance that it would sever its associations with Turkey,
which eventuality must by all means be prevented.
From the commercial aspect he could well see that
Britain would be the greatest beneficiary.
The argument that it was in the interest of England
to oppose the scheme was not now urged as it had been
before. Now it was England's solicitude for the
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. " This tactic," De
Lesseps remarked, " shows that the enemy of the canal
is driven to his last entrenchment, and I am going to
prepare my parallels and pursue with prudence, but
with more perseverance and vigour than before, my
appeal to public opinion in England. One campaign
the more will not discourage me, and in the meantime
the matter will ripen and assume a consistent shape,
which will add to our force."
Lord Palmerston, however, was personally just where
he had been before. Another interview with him was
equally a failure. He was still firmly convinced that
France had long been pursuing a machiavellian policy
in Egypt against England. The Suez Canal was all
a part of France's sinister designs. At the same time
he persisted in maintaining that the execution of the